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Parr III. (May 1880). 


Bucco collaris. _ Bucco pectoralis. 
macrorhynchus. ordi. 

—— dysoni. — tectus. 

—— hyperrhynchus, —— subtectus. 
swainsoni. 


68. Taczanowski on the Birds of Askold Island. 


[Liste des Oiseaux recueillis par M. Jankowski dans l’île Askold (Mant- 
schourie). Par M. Taczanowski. Bull. Soc. Zool. d. France, 1878, p. 133.] 

Askold Island lies on the Mantchurian coast, in 42° 30! N. 
lat., not far from Wladiwostok. M. Jankowski obtained 
there representatives of 49 species, mostly summer migrants, 
amongst which were Eurystomus orientalis, Uragus sanguino- 
lentus, and Iungipicus scintilliceps, Swinhoe. The last-named 
species is a permanent resident. 


69. Wolf’s Visit to the Galapagos. 


[Ein Besuch der Galapagos-Inseln. Von Dr. Theodor Wolf. Samm- 
lung von Vorträgen fiir das deutsche Volk. Bd.i. Heidelberg, 1879. ] 

Dr. Wolf’s sketch of his visit to the Galapagos in August 
1875 contains many interesting details. Of the birds, how- 
ever, little is said, and Salvin’s memoir on the avifauna of 
the group (Trans. Zool. Soc. ix. p. 447) is evidently un- 
known to him. At Post-office Bay, in Charles Island, Dr. 
Wolf met with the Penguin of the Galapagos (Spheniscus 
mendiculus, Sund.), which he considers an unknown species, 
and gives a description of as new. 


XXX VIII.—Letters, Extracts, Announcements, &c. 
We have received the following letters addressed to the 
Editors of ‘ The Ibis ?— 


Royal Zoological Museum, Dresden. 
April 16, 1880. 
Srrs,—My letter on Streptocitta (anted, p. 249) contains 
a misprint or a lapsus calami on my part, which I wish to 
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put right. It stands there that the specimens from South 
Celebes have the base of the bill of a deep yellow colour. 
It must be the tip of the bill, otherwise also the following 
words, “in one specimen not only the first third, but half 
the bill,” would have no meaning. 
Yours &c., 
A. B. MEYER. 


Royal Zoological Museum, Dresden. 
April 1751880. 

Srrs,—In consequence of your very just criticism of 
my ‘Index’ to Reichenbach’s ornithological works (anteà, 
p. 243), I became aware—to my regret, too late—that I have 
made a mistake in the choice of the title to my ‘Index.’ It 
ought to have been ‘Index zu L. Reichenbach’s ornitholo- 
gischen Abbildungen, instead of “ Werken.” 

If I had intended to index also the letterpress of the works 
in question, I should, of course, also have had to take into 
consideration those thirty-two pages mentioned by you 
(p. 244) as an instance of omission on my part; but this not 
having been my plan, and having been obliged to restrict 
myself to the titles of the figures, I could not pick out that 
list or any other part from the whole, however important it 
might be, or though it might contain specific and generic 
names which do not occur among those of the figures. 

If Reichenbach’s letterpress had been also indexed, my book 
would have swollen to about double its size; and I could not 
afford to publish more than I did, because I was obliged to 
print it on my own account. I did not succeed in finding a 
publisher who would pay the printing-expenses, there being 
only a very limited number of copies of Reichenbach’s works 
in the hands of the public; hence I shall not get returned 
half my expenses by the sale of copies. 

This was the chief reason for restricting myself to index 
the titles of the figures, which alone amounted to about 
20,000; but I confess myself guilty of having provoked your 
criticism by cheosiag a wrong title, which ought to have 
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been ‘Index zu L. Reichenbach’s ornithologischen Addi/- 
dungen’? 

If I could get the expense of the printing covered, I 
would, perhaps, complete my labour by an index to Reichen- 
bach’s letterpress, although this is, in my opinion, not so 
much wanted as was the index given. Besides, the arrange- 
ment of such a work would be rather difficult, the various 
series of sheets, pages, &c. &e. not being sufficiently dis- 
tinguished by their author. 

This leads me to speak of another of your remarks. You 
had expected from me an exact account of Reichenbach’s 
works, and some indications of how they are best arranged ; 
you consider Reichenbach and his ways quite incomprehen- 
sible, and hold the good opinion of myself that I could 
solve the mystery. J cannot solve it, and am in the same 
position as yourselves, not having found my way through 
that labyrinth, and not being willing to devote more time to 
the solution of the problem than I have already done. 

Hoping that these reasons will explain to you some of the 
shortcomings of my ‘ Index,’ 

I am, yours, &c., 


A. B. MEYER. 


Cormorant-fishing in China.—The subjoined account of the 
mode in which Cormorants (Phalacrocorax sinensis*) are 
used for fishing in China is given in the ‘ Special Catalogue 
of the Ningpo Collection in the International Fishery-Ex- 
hibition at Berlin’ :— 

“ Many are the ways used in this province for catching fish 
of all kinds in the rivers, lakes, and canals; but none of them 
are more curious than the Cormorant-fishing, which may be 
seen everywhere about Ningpo. Certain places are noted 
for the excellence of the birds which are bred and trained 
there ; amongst these we may name Fénghan and Shaohsing. 

«The most celebrated place, however, is a small town 


* {The Cormorant used in China for fishing is stated, as Dr. Peters 
kindly informs us, to be Phalacrocorax capillatus of the ‘Fauna Japo- 
nica,’ which should be called Ph. sinensis. It is, perhaps, doubtful 
whether the species is distinct from P. carbo of our seas.—EnD. ] 
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called Tanghsichén, 50 /i north-west of Hangchow, the people 
of which are currently believed to possess a secret in Cormo- 
rant-rearing which gives them special success. 

“The Cormorant’s book-name is Lu tzu, and the common 
name is Yu ying (‘ fish-hawk’) or Yü ya (‘ fish-crow’). 

“ The females lay yearly from three to nine eggs, in the 
first and eighth moons. The colour of the eggs is green, but 
it is much covered with white chalk; their size is that of 
ducks’ eggs. The white inside is slightly green, and the 
eggs are never eaten, on account of their strong flavour. 

“The eggs of the first season (first moon) are the only 
ones retained for hatching. Towards the beginning of the 
second moon they are given to the hens to hatch, as the 
female Cormorant is a careless mother. The young break 
their shell after a month’s incubation. When new born they 
cannot stand on their legs, and are very sensitive to cold. 
They are.therefore taken away from the hen, placed in baskets 
filled with cotton wool, and kept in a warm place. The eggs 
of the second season are not used, the weather being too cold ; 
they are given away to children and beggars. 

“ The young birds are at first fed with a mixture, in equal 
parts, of beancurd and raw eel’s flesh cut fine. If eels are 
not procurable, the flesh of the Het yii (Ophiocephalus niger) 
is used instead, in the form of small pills. At the end of a 
mouth the down begins to be covered by the larger feathers, 
and the quantity of fish-flesh given to them is increased, while 
that of beancurd is reduced. A second month elapses, and 
the young birds, having grown to double their original size, 
are fit for the market; a male fetches $1 or $2, and a 
female half as much. 

“The birds are now fed with young fish thrown to them. 
When they have attained their full size, a string is tied to 
one leg, the other end of it being fastened to the bank of a 
pond or canal. They are then made to go into the water, 
the trainer whistling a peculiar call and using a bamboo to 
force them. Small fish are thrown them, upon which they 
pounce greedily, as they have been kept on short allowance 
of food. They are now called back by a different whistle- 
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call, and forced to obey by means of the string; as they 
reach the shore more fish is given them. This teaching 
having been gone through daily for a month, another four or 
five weeks are spent in training the birds from a boat; at 
the end of this period the string is generally dispensed with. 
When old and well-trained Cormorants are made to accom- 
pany the young ones, the time required in training is reduced 
one half. Birds not properly trained after all the trouble 
thus taken are pronounced stupid and not fit for use. 

“The teaching being completed, the Cormorants are fed 
sparingly every morning with fish. A small ring of hemp is 
tied around their necks to prevent them swallowing large 
fish, and they are taken on board the small punt called 
‘Cormorant-boat’ to the number of ten or twelve. They 
are now as docile as dogs, and sit perched on the side of the 
boat until they are sent into the water by a mere whistle 
from their master. They dive after fish, and bring their 
prizes to the boat, firmly held in their hooked beaks. When 
a fish is too large for one bird, three or more join their forces 
and capture it together. Sometimes the fisherman signals 
them to dive by striking the water with a long bamboo. If 
any Cormorant is inclined to be disobedient, his legs are 
connected by a short piece of string; this forms a loop, by 
means of which the bird may at any moment be brought on 
board, nolens volens, with a long bamboo hook. 

« After fishing two or three hours the birds are allowed to 
come on board and rest. At the end of the day the hempen 
ring is loosened or removed altogether, and they are either 
allowed to fish for themselves, or are fed by the hand of their 
master. Seizing the birds one after another by the upper 
mandible, the fisherman thrusts into their throats a handful 
of small fish and a ball of beancurd as large as his fist, the 
ingurgitation of which he helps with the other hand by 
stroking the neck of the bird, who seems to enjoy it, as he 
promptly returns for a second supply. The entire scene is 
most ludicrous. At night the birds are brought home and 
caged. A Cormorant holds out for five years, at the end of 
which time these birds lose their feathers and soon after die. 
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The females, being weaker than the males, only catch small 
fish, hence their lower value. Very good birds reach a value 
of Fls. 10 a pair, a well-trained male being worth $6 or $7. 
The females lay when one year old.” 


Note on Chrysotis apophznica.—The bird thus lately named 
by Dr. Reichenow (Orn. Centr. 1880, p. 16) seems to me to 
be only the female of C. albifrons. Dr. Reichenow kindly 
showed me his type when I was at Berlin last month. There 
are several similar examples in the collection of Salvin and 
Godman. One of these was obtained by Salvin himself, 
along with another in the usual plumage of C. albifrons, on 
the Rio Motagua, Guatemala, February 24th, 1859. These 
two birds are marked g and ?, as determined by Salvin 
himself. There is a second similar pair, as ascertained by 
dissection, in the same collection from Rio Chiguate, Pacific 
coast of Guatemala, obtained in December 1861. It would 
appear therefore that in this species, contrary to the usual case 
in Chrysotis, the sexes are different in plumage. In the nearly 
allied C. xantholora the sexes are also different.—P. L. S. 


Death of Mr. Frank of Amsterdam.—The well-known 
dealer in natural-history objects, Mr. G. A. Frank, who for 
so many years has supplied many of the principal museums 
of Europe with choice specimens, died at Amsterdam on the 
24th of April last, in the 71st year of his age. His son, Mr. 
G. A. Frank, who has for some years been settled in London 
(14 Chalcot Crescent, N.W.), will, we believe, continue to 
carry on business in this city. 


Mr. Forbes’s Expedition to Brazil.—Mr. W. A. Forbes, 
Prosector to the Zoological Society of London and Member 
of this Union, left England the end of last month for Per- 
nambuco, Brazil, on a three months’ collecting-expedition. 
He will keep principally along the line of the Recife and San- 
Francisco Railway, which seems likely to offer great facilitics 
for the object he has m view. 
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Mr. Gould’s ‘< Humming-birds’—My. Gould, we under- 
stand, has in contemplation the issue of a supplementary 
volume to his great work on the Trochilidz, for which he 
has long been collecting drawings and materials. The new 
species discovered since the monograph was completed in 
1861 are numerous, and many of them of a most striking 
character, and will afford ample scope for such a work. 


Acquisitions of the British Museum in the Class of Birds 
in 1879-80*. 

Birds.—The total number of acquisitions amounts to 3312, 
of which 700 belong to the series from the Indian Museum. 
Fifty-eight species were entircly new to the collection. 

The following accessions may be specially mentioned :— 

Twenty-five skins of Willow-Warblers (Phylloscopus) from 
various localities ; presented by Henry Scebohm, Esq. Fifty- 
seven specimens from the collection formed by Dr. Hilde- 
brandt in Eastern Africa, six species being new to the 
collection ; purchased. Three specimens from the Samoan 
Islands, including the type of Pinarolestes porrelli from Tu- 
tuila; presented by the Rev. Thomas Porrell, of Upolu, 
Samoa. Thirty specimens from Betsileo, Madagascar ; pur- 
chased. Twenty-five specimens from India and Burmah, ten 
of the species being new to the collection ; purchased. The 
type specimen of Dromeocercus seebohmi, a new species of 
Warbler, and a very rare Owl (Heliodilus sowmagnii) from 
Madagascar ; purchased. Specimens of a very interesting in- 
sular form of Land-Rail (Rallus gularis, var. t) from the island 
of Aldabra, discovered and presented by Captain Wharton, 
of H.M.S. ‘Fawn.’ Sixty-nine specimens from the neigh- 
bourhood of Port Moresby, S.E. New Guinea, collected by 
Mr. Kendal Broadbent, and containing sixteen species not 
previously represented in the British Museum, among which 
are the types of Aprosmictus broadbenti and Pecilodryus fla- 

* Extracted from the Parliamentary Return “of the Income and Ex- 
penditure of the British Museum for the year ended the 31st day of 


March 1880,” &c. 
+ Of. Günther, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. iii. p. 164 (1879). 
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vicincta ; purchased. Nineteen skins of rare birds from New 
Caledonia and Loyalty Islands, collected by E. L. Layard, 
Esq., and including the types of eight of the new species 
described by him and Canon Tristram; purchased. Forty- 
eight bones of the extinct Goose of New Zealand (Cnemiornis) ; 
purchased. 


The Birds of Socotra.—Kxamples of about thirty species of 
birds were obtained by Prof. I. B. Balfour during his recent 
expedition to Socotra. These will shortly be described in a 
joint paper by Dr. Hartlaub and Sclater. 


Mr. Ober’s new Expedition to the Antilles —Mr. Lawrence 
kindly informs us that Mr. Ober, the Smithsonian collector, 
has commenced his new expedition to the Lesser Antilles, 
with Saba—hitherto, we believe, unexplored by any natu- 
ralist. Mr. Ober will be away about six months, and will 
endeavour to visit all the islands not previously investigated. 


The Museum Godeffroy—We are pleased to hear that 
negotiations are in progress for the transfer of the Museum 
Godeffroy to the city of Hamburg. In it are to be found by 
far the finest series of the zoological and ethnographical pro- 
ducts of the Pacific islands yet assembled together, including, 
we believe, all the types of the new birds described in the 
thirteen “ Hefts” of the < Journal des Museum Godeffroy.’ 
It would be a great misfortune to science if these were dis- 
tributed all over the world by the auctioneer’s hammer; so 
that it is much to be hoped that a satisfactory arrangement 
will be come to between the liquidators of the “ Maison Go- 
deffroi” and the citizens of Hamburg. 


Eggs of the Great Auk.—Two eggs of the Great Auk (Alca 
impennis), ‘not previously recorded, discovered in an old 
private collection in Edinburgh,’ were recently sold at 
Stevens’s Sale-rooms—one for £105, and the other for 
£107 2s. We are informed that the fortunate purchaser of 
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these oological rarities is a well-known member of this Union. 
These eggs are believed to have been formerly in one of the 
Royal Cabinets at Paris, and were probably originally ob- 
tained in one of the old French colonies in North America. 


Short Notes from New Caledonia.—Glycyphila satelles, 
Tristr. (Ibis, 1879, p. 185), we fear we cannot admit as a 
valid species. Individuals of G. chlorophea found here and 
in Lifu vary in size and coloration so very much, according 
to season and sex, that we cannot, satisfactorily to ourselves, 
identify more than one spccies, and we believe that the various 
names caledonica, modesta, and poliotis of G. R. Gray, in- 
cana, Latham, and chlorophea, Forster, have been bestowed 
on individuals of one and the same species; to these must 
now be added G. satelles of Tristram ! 

Cuculus bronzinus, G. R. Gray, differs from C. simus, Peale, 
from Fiji, in being of a much richer chestnut below, the colour 
extending up to the bill, whereas in C. simus the upper part 
of the throat and chin are grey. Then the tail in the adult 
is much less barred, the central feathers showing hardly any 
trace of bar at all; whereas in C. simus the bars extend right 
across the feathers, and in the central pair the edges show 
white patches, the bars being elsewhere obsolete. I observe, 
too, a different gloss on the plumage, C. bronzinus being 
more inclined to green. The young are also less barred 
throughout. 

C. infuscatus, Hartlaub, has been supposed by some to be 
a phase of plumage of C. simus. Nothing like it has ever 
been found in New Caledonia.—E. L. LAYARD. 


New Birds from Eastern Africa.—Capt. Shelley has just 
received through Dr. Kirk a valuable collection of birds from 
Ugogo, amongst which are examples of seven or eight new 
species, some of great interest. An account of these will be 
given in our next Number. 
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Salvadori’s Papuan Ornithology*.—The first part of this 
large work has been lately published, and can be obtained 
from the author, or through any bookseller, at the price of 
40 francs. 

The heavy expense necessary for the publication of the 
second part, now ready for printing, obliges the author to 
ask the assistance of his brother ornithologists. All those 
who wish to have the second part (which, it is hoped, will be 
followed soon by the third and last part) are requested to 
send their names to the author, Zoological Museum, Turin. 
One hundred subscribers will be necessary to enable the 
work to be proceeded with. 

The second part, which will contain the Passeres, repre- 
sented by nearly 500 species, will form a volume of about 
640 pages, printed with the same type and paper as the first. 
Price 40 franes; payment on delivery. 

If it is found convenient, the second part will be published 
in four numbers, at the price of 10 franes each. 


Phylloscopus plumbeitarsus, Swinhoe.—In his very inter- 
esting paper on Afghanistan ornithology (anted, p. 59), Lieut. 
R. G. Wardlaw Ramsay repeats Mr. Seebohm’s mistake that 
the above-named bird is identical with Phylloscopus viridanus, 
Blyth. 

The two birds are utterly distinct. They differ as fol- 
lows :— 

l. P. plumbeitarsus has two wing-bars ; P. viridanus 
always only one. 

2. The wing-bar of P. plumbeitarsus is abruptly separated 
from the adjoining greenish colour, while that of P. viridanus 
is shaded off into the adjacent olive-grecn. I regard this 
invariable distinction as quite conclusive. 

3. P. viridanus is a much larger bird, as a rule, with some- 
times half an inch longer wing! This is conclusive. The tail 
is also considerably longer. 


* í Ornitologia della Papuasia e delle Molucche’ di Tommaso Salva- 
dori, Socio residente della R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. 
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_ 4. P. plumbeitarsus has a stouter bill, and, as a rule, 
shorter. This is conclusive. 

_ 5. P. plumbeitarsus differs in colour, and is a darker-toned 
bird, especially the head. 

6. P.viridanus abounds in India, but P. plumbeitarsus has 
not yet been procured in India! It is, however, abundant in 
Burmah, where P. viridanus isnot common. ‘This latter con- 
sideration quite settles the question in favour of distinctness, 
even had there not been those of structure and plumage so 
well marked. Some day or other, I expect, we shall hear of 
P. plumbeitarsus having a very distinct voice. As yet its 
voice has not been described.—W. Epwin Brooks. 


Garrod Memorial.—The friends of the late Professor Alfred 
Henry Garrod, F.R.S., being desirous of possessing some 
memorial of him, it has been agreed, after due consideration, 
that this object will be best effected by the republication in 
a collected form of all his separate memoirs and papers, both 
zoological and physiological, prefaced by a biographical notice 
and portrait of the author. A Committce has been formed to 
carry out this object, consisting of :—Prof. W. H. Flower, 
ieleer We. P. li. Sclater, Esg Ph.D, ERSS Dr. AY 
Günther, F.R.S.; O. Salvin, Esq., F.R.S.; F. M. Balfour, 
Esq., F.R.S. ; Prof. E. A. Schäfer, F.R.S.; G. E. Dobson, 
Esq.; E. R. Alston, Esq.; Prof. I. Jeffrey Bell; W. A. 
Forbes, Esq., Secretary. 

Itis estimated that Professor Garrod’s collected papers will 
form a volume of about 500 pages, royal octavo, illustrated 
by 25 plates and numerous woodcuts. 

Each Subscriber to the Fund will be entitled to receive a 
copy of the work for every guinea subscribed. 

Intending Subscribers are requested to forward their names, 
and to state the amount they are willing to subscribe, to the 
Secretary of the Garrod Memorial Fund, 11 Hanover Square, 
London, W. 
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List of Ornithological Works in course of Publication 
and Dates of last Parts issued. 


‘Dresser (H. E.). Birds of Europe.. Parts lxxvii.—lxxix. (April 1880). 
“Error (D. G.). Monograph of the 


Bucerotidss_ «aa eee tea: Part vi. (1878). 
Gietrorr (E. H.). Iconografia dell’ 

Avitauns Taliea {naar sane ene « Part iv. (Feb. 1880). 
Gour» (John). Birds of Asia...... Part xxxi. (July 1879). 


Goutp (John). Birds of New Guinea Part x. (Sept. 1879). 
‘GRAESSNER. Die Vogel von Mittel- 

_ Europa und ihre Hier.......... Lief. 4 (1880). 
“Leccr (W. Vincent). BirdsofCeylon Part ii. (Sept. 1879). 

Maynarp (C. J.). Birds of Eastern 


North America... a sis Part xi. (1879). 
“Mryrr(Dr.A.B.). Abbildungen von 
Vogel Skeleton 2 aware + x: Lief. i. (1879). 
Newton (Prof.). Yarrell’s History of 
British Birds. aera ae Part xiii. (June 1880). 
ReicHEeNow (Dr. Ant.). Vogelbilder 
aus fernem Zonel 2% «3. ferent Lief. iv. (1880). 
Russ (Dr. Karl). Die fremdlandis- 
chen Stubenvégel ............ Band iii. Lief. 7 (1879). 
VSatvaporr (T.). Ornitologia della 
= Papuasia e delle Molucche...... Parte i. (1880). 
“SCLATER (P. L.). Monograph of the 
_ Jacamars and Puff-birds........ Part iii. (May 1880). 
“SHARPE (R. Bowdler). Layard’s Birds 
i Soutm ANE Geen: - > seu Part iv. (April 1877). 
“SHELLEY (G. E.). Monograph of the 
Cinnyrid e peewee E Parts xi. & xii. (completed). 


Communications deferred and expected.—We have papers 
from Dr. Finsch, Mr. W. A. Forbes, and Mr. H. Elwes stand- 
ing over, besides Mr. Durnford’s Journal, and an account 
of the birds of Gilgit by Major John Biddulph. Mr. 
Layard’s description of Halcyon tristrami (see above, p. 299) 
has been received, and will be given in our next number, as 
also, we hope, Mr. Danford’s continuation of his ornitho- 
logical experiences in Asia Minor, which he has kindly 
promised to prepare. 


